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Doors That We Can Open 


As I write this there is nothing outdoors to remind me that it will 
be April when you read it. My world is still one of ice and snow and 
fresh, crisp air that makes me want to snuggle into a good, warm coat 
every time I step outside. But I am thinking of April, and April is a 
door opened wide to let spring and summer in. 

Speaking of April as an open door brings to my mind a chat I 
had with a little girl who spent the night with me not so long ago. She 
had slipped into my bed for an early morning visit, and among other 
things she confided to me that she did not want to study music. This 
surprised me. I wondered why she did not want to study music, for | 
knew that she loved a sprightly, rollicking tune, a lively march or a 
soft, soothing lullaby, when someone else played it. I thought for a few 
minutes, and then I knew that my little friend did not understand that 
the study of music was the door that would open up the world of 
music to her. 

So we talked about doors, not only the door to music, but the door 
to the storybook world, to art and nature and science and all of the 
other interesting things in God’s good world. We found that all these 
doors were opened by learning something. To the person who never 
learns to read even the door to storybook land is closed. My little friend 
would not for a great deal have that door closed to her, for she loves 
to read. Because she has learned to read well another very interesting 
door has opened to her. This door has led her far into the natural world, 
for she tells me many curious things about the great out-of-doors. 

I am telling you this because many of you may find lessons bore- 
some and uninteresting. But if you will look upon the lesson as a door 
that opens into a new and interesting world to you perhaps it will be 
a bit easier. 

May all that you learn open a door to happiness for you. 


The Editor. 
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By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 
Hippity, skippity, hippity, hop! 


I scarcely ever wish to stop, 

For April air does lovely things: 

It gives my feet the fastest wings 

To use in skipping miles each day— 
Have you tried traveling this way? 

I think glad thoughts and hum a song 
As swift and sure I speed along. 

Oh, the way seems shorter, much, to me; 
And if you skip you will agree 

The April air, so cool and sweet, 

Is wonderful for heart and feet, 

And happy thoughts that never stop— 
Hippity, skippity, hippity, hop! 
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Story by 
Adele Haberlein 


**T OOK, LEE! Oh, look! 
The sun’s coming 
out.” 

Lee Barham glanced up 
from the marbles he was 
sorting and saw a strip of 
pale sunlight slanting through the south window. 
«* Good! Let’s think up something special to do, 
Rosalee.” 

“All right. What?” Rosalee came over and sat on 
the studio couch beside her twin brother, “I can’t 
think of a single thing.” 

Ever since the twins had been old enough to make 
up their own games, Rosalee had left “thinking 
up something special” to Lee, because he could al- 
ways figure out the most unusual and exciting things 
to do. But today, even though he wrinkled his fore- 
head and tried-very hard, he could not think of a 
game. 

“I know a lot of swell tricks we could play if it 
were only April Fools’ Day, but it isn’t anywhere 
near yet and the tricks won’t do.” 

It was Rosalee’s turn to have a bright idea. 

“Why, Lee, that’s the very reason they will do!” 
she cried, “Just because April Fools’ Day won’t come 
until next week people would never suspect we were 
trying to, trick them!” 

Lee let out a whoop. 

“You're a wonder, Rosie! Of course they wouldn’t 
catch on, and I know the very thing. Listen——” 

He lowered his voice to a whisper while he ex- 
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plained his plan carefully. 

“So you see,” he said at 
last in his natural voice, 
“your part is to find it— 
something really valuable 
that anybody would want. 
And don’t be too long about it, because this is go- 
ing to be good!” 

“Till be but a minute,” Rosalee promised, and 
made a beeline for Virginia’s room, Virginia was old 
enough to have beaus and go to parties with that nice 
Norman Masters who worked in Father’s office. She 
had the nicest things in the family—except Mother. 

“Mother’s a dear and I wouldn’t bother anything 
of hers,” Rosalee said to herself while she rum- 
maged in Virginia’s dressing table. “But Virginia’s 
always laughing at me, and whenever she has com- 
pany she tells them all the funny things I do; so it'll 
serve her right.” 

There in the drawer was the big yellow chiffon 
handkerchief that Virginia liked so much and the 
white velvet gardenia she wore with her pink taffeta 
formal. ‘Anybody would want them.” 

As Rosalee lifted the gardenia from its tissue-paper 
wrapping, something dropped back into the drawer 
with a tiny click. When she saw what it was that had 
fallen, Rosalee’s eyes grew bigger and bigger. It was 
a diamond ring, the one Daddy and Mother had 
given to Virginia when she graduated. 

The sun came out boldly just then and shot a long 
golden ray through the window, It peeped into the 
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drawer to see what was making Rosalee’s eyes so big 
and round. Beneath the gay little sunbeam the dia- 
mond glittered gayly. 

Nothing could be as valuable as this, Rosalee 
thought, lifting the ring out. Lee had said, “Some- 
thing valuable that anybody would want.” Well, any- 
body would want a ring like this. It wouldn’t get 
dirty like the hanky or the gardenia and she and Lee 
would be careful that nothing happened to it. 

The diamond blinked and winked at her as though 
it enjoyed being in on the fun, so Rosalee dropped it 
into her dress pocket and stuffed her handkerchief 
in on top of it. 

When she met Lee he looked at her empty hands. 

“Been all this time and couldn’t find anything? 
I've got the string ready and a place picked out.” 

Rosalee patted her pocket. 

“Don’t you worry. I’ve got something that is 
something, but I'll not show it to you till we get 
there.” 

The place Lee had picked out was a high plank 
walk that bridged a small gully down by the ice plant. 
One side of the walk ran along the edge of the gully 
so that a person walking on it could not see under- 
neath it. The other side extended out over the open 
gully so the twins could climb down under the walk 
and be safely hidden. Once under the walk Lee gave 
a low whistle when he saw what Rosalee took from 
her pocket. 

“You'd better take that ring back as quick as you 
can,” he exclaimed. “Bring a necktie of Dad’s or 
something like that. If we'd lose Virginia’s rin “s 

“But we won't lose it,” Rosalee interrupted. “It'll 
be on the string. I'll tie it with a hard knot like this 
—see? It has to be something small. We couldn’t 
pull anything as big as a necktie through a knothole 
or a crack,” she argued, forgetting that she had first 
intended to bring the velvet gardenia, “You go up 
on the walk and find a hole. I'll catch the string 
when you poke it through.” 

“Maybe you're right, Rosalee. It would have to be 
something small, I guess. There aren’t any knotholes 


in the planks—just cracks between them. But if any- 
thing happens to Virginia's ring it'll be just too bad 
for you.” 

“It won't be unless you tell on me, mister, and 
you're as much to blame as I am anyway. You 
planned the whole thing.” 

“I didn’t plan for you to bring Virginia’s diamond,” 
Lee said soberly as he started off with it. | 

But when he had found a large crack in the walk 
and had laid the ring close beside it, he could not 
keep from laughing. 

“You ought to see it, Rosalee. It sure looks tempt- 
ing,” he called down. ‘Here comes the string. Catch 
it.” 

He gave a quick glance in all directions to be sure 
that no one had seen him, Then he dashed back down 
the gully and under the walk to where Rosalee stood 
holding the other end of the string in a tight grip. 

“Tell you what, Rosalee. We'll tie it around our 
wrists so nobody can jerk it away from us,” Lee said, 
still uneasy. ‘“Let me put it on your wrist first, Then 
next time it'll be my turn.” 

While Lee was tying the string firmly about Rosa- 
lee’s wrist, she gave a little gasp. 


The car was just turning the corner. 
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“Hurry. Somebody’s coming!” she whispered. 

Sure enough. Somebody was coming—a woman. 
They could tell the minute the quick, light steps left 
the cement and started across the plank walk. 

“Tl watch,” Lee whispered, straining to see be- 
tween the cracks so he could tell when the walker 
stooped to pick up the ring. 

The steps were almost over- 
head now. There was a slight 
pause and then Lee said, “Jerk!” 

Rosalee jerked the string and 
the ring came spinning down 
through the crack into her up- 
turned face. 

The woman on the walk 
above laughed. “Better be care- 
ful, children,” she called down 
to them as she started on. 
“That's a valuable plaything 
you've got there and somebody 
else may not be as slow as I 
was.” 

The twins laughed until their 
sides hurt, and after Rosalee had 
laid the ring up on the sidewalk 
again she still laughed so hard 
that Lee had to jerk the string before her clumsy 
fingers had even tied it securely. 

Then it was her turn and then Lee’s once more. 

The string was getting shorter each time because 
they could not untie the hard knots about their wrists 
and had to break it off. 

But it was fun! 

They sat on a big rock under the walk, whispering 
and giggling because Lee had to hold his arm high 
in the air to make the string reach up through the 
crack. 

Cars whizzed along the street, but no one came 
over the walk. 

Lee propped his elbow with his free hand to rest 
his arm. 

“Tie it on me a while. I’m not tired. Tie it on 
me,” Rosalee begged. 

Just then there was a quick jerk from above and 
the string slipped down and curled over Lee’s hand. 

But there was no ring on the end of it! 

Before the twins fully realized what had happened 
they heard a car roar away. For one startled moment 
each gazed at the other’s frightened face. Then they 
took to their heels, running up the gully and around 
the end of the plank walk; but by the time they 
reached the street the car was just turning the corner 
at the end of the block. The driver leaned out and 
waved back at them, but he was so far away that they 
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The diamond blinked and winked. 


could not tell who he was or get the license number 
of his car. All they knew was that somewhere within 
that car was Virginia’s ring and that every minute it 
was leaving them farther and farther behind. 

Still they ran on and on, one block, two blocks, 
never taking their eyes from the black car now far 
in the distance. 

At last Rosalee threw herself 
down on the green of the park- 
way, panting for breath, her 
eyes blurred with tears, while 
Lee ran on for another half 
block. But realizing that .there 
was no possibility of catching up 
with the car, he then turned and 
walked slowly back to where 
Rosalee sat. 

“It's gone, Rosie,’ he de- 
clared, throwing himself down 
on the grass beside her. “Vir- 
ginia’s ring is gone! Now 
what'll we do?” 

Rosalee’s face was twisted 
with fear. 

“We'll keep still,’ she 
gulped, “that’s what we'll do. 
You've got to keep still, Lee. I don’t know what 
Mother would do to me for taking Virginia’s ring. 
You've got to promise not to tell!” 

Lee tried to say that he would promise no such 
thing, but the sight of Rosalee’s woebegone face 
made him reach over and pat her comfortingly. 

“All right, Rosalee. Don’t look like that. I promise 
not to tell.” 

For a long time they sat on the grass in the parkway ~ 
trying to think of some way to get Virginia’s ring 
back and dreading to go home. When they did finally 
start, they walked very slowly. Supper was ready by 
the time they had made up their minds to go into 
the house. 

Virginia was carrying dishes of food in and plac- 
ing them on the table. 

“Hurry and wash, you two,” she said. “I’m going 
to a very grand party tonight and I want to help 
Mother with the dishes before I dress.” 

The twins could not hurry, Their feet seemed to 
have heavy weights tied to them, and when at last 
they came to the table they could not eat. The food 
just stayed in their mouths and would not go down 
when they tried to swallow it. 

When the dishes were done and Virginia had gone 
up to her room to dress, the twins sat close together 
on the davenport, wishing they could think of some 
place to go so they would not (Please turn to page 14) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Chapter Two 


PRIDE IS FOUND 
(For “What the Story Told Last Month” see page 8) 


ET WENT over to stand beside his father at the 
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in these parts—that is, until your dog came along.” 


Jet put Pride on the floor in front of the fire, The 
dog made no effort to get up, but straightened his 
body, stretched his legs, and wagged his tail feebly. 


Father pulled a bench nearer the fire. “Sit down, 


open door. The snow swirled and rushed as if each about it.” 


flake were trying to see which could get inside the 
cabin first. Father peered out. “Come in! Come in!” 


he shouted to the lone man 
who stood on the step. “It 
is not a good night to be 
out.” 

The stranger kicked first 
one foot then the other 
against the doorjamb to 
knock off the snow. But he 
kept the ends of his 
big woolly scarf carefully 
tucked around a bundle 
that he carried in his arms. 
Inside the cabin he took his 
cap off and lifted the long 
ends of the scarf. 

“Pride!” Jet and Sarah 
cried in the same breath as 
they ran across the room 
to the strange man’s side. 

“Where did you find 
him?” Sarah asked as Jet 
held out his arms for the 
dog. 

“Well,” the stranger 
said, and his face wrinkled 
into the kindliest sort of a 
smile, “I didn’t find him. 
He found me. I wasn’t lost 
exactly, but I was in trou- 
ble. And I didn’t know 
there was a cabin anywhere 
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They kept baying at that little creature 
as if he might have been a bear. 


friend, and warm yourself. Then you can tell us all 


“Thanks,” the man said as he took off his gloves. 
He looked at the children. “I'll bet these young ones 


are mighty eager to know 
how their dog came to find 
me.” ‘ 

“Pride heard your dogs 
barking and went to 
them,” Jet said quickly. - 

“That’s right,” the man 
said. “But if I hadn’t had 
an accident the dogs would 
have been following my 
outfit and not barking up 
a lone tree.” 

“T hope the accident was 
not serious,” Father said. 

The stranger then turned 
his attention the 
children to Father and 
Uncle John, “My name is 
Scott—Bob Scott. I have a 
wagon and team of oxen, 
and I haul rations to those 
who can’t come to the set- 
tlement for them.” 

“Stockwell is my name,” 
Father said. “This is my 
wife, and these are my two 
children.” 

“This is Uncle John,” 
Sarah said, and leaned 
over and patted her uncle 
on the knee as he sat on 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, and Baby Lonny had traveled 
in a covered wagon to the West. By the time winter arrived they were 
comfortably settled in a log cabin. 

Thirteen-year-old Jet had many duties to perform, one of which was 
to go to the shallows at the creek every evening and break the ice so 
the oxen could drink of the fresh water. One evening, with his dog 
Pride at his heels, Jet mounted his pony to go after the cattle. After 
he had broken the ice and the oxen had had their fill of water, Jet 
whistled for Pride, but he did not come. The wind had risen and the 
sky was gray. Jet did not want to leave without Pride, but it was getting 
late and he knew his mother would be expecting him. With heavy heart 
he turned his pony toward home. Jet did not tell Sarah, but after supper 
when Baby Lonny asked for Pride so that he could play with him, Jet 
had to admit that Pride was lost. Snow was already falling, the wind 
was blowing cold, and the children wondered how Pride would fare. 

The evening work had just been finished when there was a loud knock 
on the door. On the step stood a man, his head lowered to keep the 
swirling snow from his eyes. He was carrying a bundle around which 
was wrapped the long ends of his woolly scarf. 


a stool near them. ‘He lives with us.” 

Jet pulled at his sister's sleeve. ‘“You interrupted while Fa- 
ther was talking,” he whispered. 

Sarah sent a quick glance in Mother’s direction; then hung her 
head and was still. That is, for a few minutes she was still. Then 
she was nudging Jet. “What makes Pride so quiet? Is he hurt 
or just tired?” 

“Tired, I reckon,” Jet told her in low tones. “I have felt of 
him all over. If he had been hurt he would have whined or 
barked in pain.” 

Mr. Scott was telling what happened, “The wagon ruts are 
deeper than I ever saw them, though I don’t come this way 
often. The ruts are dry and hard. When my oxen turned quickly, 
the wagon lurched, and the hub on the right front wheel snapped 
plumb in two.” 

“That's a right unhandy thing to happen when you're alone,” 
Father agreed. 

“What did you do?” Jet asked interestedly. 

“I used my wagon as a windbreak,” Mr. Scott explained, ‘‘and 
tied my oxen and the little horse that I was delivering, to the 
easy side. I fed them early to get it over with before the snow 
started. While I was doing that my two dogs treed a possum. 
They kept baying at that little creature as if he might have been 
a bear.” 

“That's what Pride heard,” Jet reminded them. 

“I paid no attention,” Mr, Scott continued, “but went ahead 
and ate my own supper. Then I noticed a change in the tone of 
their barking. It was playful-like. I went over to see what caused 
it, and there was this little black dog. First one of my big dogs 
would box his ears and knock him over, then the other one 
would take his turn, Just playing, you understand; but mighty 
hard on a little dog who had run so far to join them.” 

“See,” Jet whispered to Sarah, ‘that is why Pride is so tired.” 
He took Pride’s front feet in his hands and stroked them gently. 

“I tied my two big dogs to the wagon, the husky brutes,” Mr. 


Scott said, and winked at Sarah. “But I 
gave them plenty of slack in their ropes 
so they could crawl under. Then when 
your dog started home I followed. I hated 
to leave my outfit but I had to find help. 
As soon as I saw the direction your dog 
was heading, I picked him up and carried 
him, he was that tired. Once or twice I let 
him down to nose around, to make sure 
that I was still traveling right, But dogs 
mostly run straight when they are excited, 
as he was.” 

Mr. Scott looked around the warm, 
comfortable room. “Soon after we had 
passed the bend in the creek I saw the light 
from your open door, It was about then 
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Mr. Scott was telling what 
happened. 


that the snow started.” 

Jet looked at Sarah, then 
at Mother. This was the 
most exciting thing that 
had happened since they 
moved into the new cabin. 

Father rubbed his hands 
together slowly, as he did 
when in deep thought. “I 
don’t have an extra 
wheel,” he said, ‘and I 
have but one wagon.” 

For a moment there was 
no sound in the room but 
the crackling of the fire. 
Then Father asked, “When 
are you coming back this 
way?” 

“With four sound wheels I should reach my des- 
tination tomorrow afternoon. Starting back the next 
morning I should be here by the middle of the after- 
noon, day after tomorrow, providing the snow is not 
too deep.” 

“TIL take one of the wheels off my wagon and 
lend it to you,” Father said kindly. 

With Lonny asleep in her arms, Mother got up 
then and crossed the room, She stooped and gently 
placed him in his trundle bed. 

Uncle John went over and opened the door. It was 
still snowing, but the wind had changed. “It will stop 
before morning,” he said. “Never a deep snow with 
that much wind.” 

“If you don’t mind,” Mr. Scott said, “I'd like to 
sit here before the fire until daylight.” 
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“Welcome,” Father answered as he and Uncle 
John pulled up their stools, ‘‘and we'll sit here with 
you. It’s been several months since we have had visi- 
tors from as far as the settlement.” 


Jet followed Mother to the far corner of the room. 
He whispered, “May I sit up with them, Mother? 
Please.” 

Mother consented, but 

, She shook her head at 

TY ¢ Sarah. “Only the men- 

» folks,” she smiled. Then 

Mother lowered the cur- 
tain from the rafter, and 
she and Sarah quietly got 


per into bed. 
. ed Jet sat on the floor at the 
end of the hearth, where 
he could watch Mr. Scott’s 


eyes as the firelight played 

tricks with them. The man 
had a kindly face, and Jet felt that there would be no 
end to the tales that he could tell. He had seen many 
people come and go. Some were brave and made a 
comfortable home in the new country. Others be- 
came discouraged, quit, and returned to whatever it 
was they had left behind them. “This is a country 
for brave men—and brave boys,” he said as he looked 
at Jet. “What is your part of the work on the home- 
stead ?” 

“Herding the oxen and cows and going on errands 
on my pony,” Jet explained. “My pony’s name is 
Kutha (7-ko-tha). That is the first Indian word that 
I learned. Kutha means ‘friend,’ so that is what I 
named my pony.” 

Mr. Scott slapped his knee. “‘Kutha. Friend. That’s 
about the ‘fittingest’ name for a pony I ever heard.” 

Jet went over to the hook on the wall and got down 
the bridle that Running Deer, the Indian boy, had 
made for him. He showed it to Mr. Scott. “Running 
Deer lives across the creek. He is more than a year 
older than I am. He is my friend,” Jet said proudly. 

Mr. Scott examined the bridle, “It is a beautiful 
piece of work, made by a boy who loves his craft.” 
He looked at Jet, “The Indian boy must value your 
friendship very much.” 

Jet’s eyes shone with happiness, He looked into the 
fire, then stretched out on the floor beside Pride, He 
closed his eyes. He did not mean to go to sleep, but 
he must have done so, for it seemed but a short time 
until Mother was raking the coals out on the hearth 
and getting ready to cook hoecakes for breakfast. 
Sarah was setting the table. Father and Uncle John 
were lacing the high boots that came almost to their 
knees. 
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Jet rubbed his eyes. Pride was 
jumping around as frisky as ever. 
Jet patted him on the head; then 
went over to the window and 
looked out. It was not yet daylight. 
Only a faint line of light could 
be seen in the east. Everything was 
covered with snow. The wagon, the 
shed, the haystacks, all looked un- 
familiar and strange under their 
blanket of white. It was earlier 
than the family usually got up. But 
there were many things to do. Jet 
hoped that he could help. 

Father got the big milk buckets 
and put them by the door. “Son, 
you go with Mr. Scott after break- 
fast and take the right front wheel 
off my wagon. Prop the wagon up 
with the big stump that is at the 
woodpile. Your uncle and I will do 
the morning chores as usual. Then 
we will go with Mr. Scott to his 
outfit.” 

Jet’s heart leaped. He was 
needed, He laced his boots, tucking 
his trouser legs snugly inside them. 
He got his cap, gloves, and home- 
spun jacket and put them by the 
hearth. 

Then Mother called, ‘Breakfast 
is ready.” 

The hoecakes were cooked to a 
golden brown, the molasses was 
thick, The pat of butter was firm 


and sweet, the pitcher of milk cold . 


and fresh. Mr. Scott looked around 
at the happy faces. “You'll make 
a success here,”’ he said to Father, 
“with a family like this to help.” 
“We came to stay,” Father said. 
Jet was proud of his father. He 


- remembered the tales that Mr. 


Scott had told the night before 
about people who were not able 
to face the hardships. He looked 
across the table at Sarah. Why, 
she had herded cows all day by 
herself so that he could help get 
the logs ready for the cabin. 

Soon breakfast was over. It was 
early dawn. They could see well 
enough out of doors to begin work. 
Jet took the wrench and went to 
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the wagon. He brushed the snow 
off the rim, the spokes, and the hub 
of the right front wheel. Mr. Scott 
rolled the stump from the wood- 
pile and helped Jet pull the wheel 
from the axle and push the stump 
under. Pride jumped around and 
barked just as though he knew 
what an important part he had 
played. 

When Father and Uncle John 
finished the chores they were ready 
to start out to find Mr. Scott’s out- 
fit. They put Pride in the cabin. 
Jet went over and lifted the wheel 
to an upright position. He gave it 
a push and let it roll down the 
slope. It hit a drift of snow and 
toppled over, landing on its hub. 
Jet ran to the place where it had 
fallen, raised it to an upright posi- 
tion, and rolled it again. He re- 
membered how often he had rolled 
wheels on his grandfather's farm 
back in the blue-grass country. 
But that had been play. This was 
work, but he was enjoying it every 
bit as much: maybe more, for he 
had the added glad feeling of 
helping a stranger in trouble. 


Mr. Scott’s outfit was a sorry 
sight. The big dogs were pulling 


God Is Great 
By Imogene Shane 


O God, I think how great 
You are, 
How busy all day long; 
You make the darkness and 
the light, 
You give each bird his 
song. 


You send the rain to make 
things grow, 
You give the sky its blue; 
How wonderful that You 
find time 
To care about me too! 


and lunging at the end of their 
ropes. The oxen were pawing the 
ground impatiently as they waited 
to be fed. The little horse stood 
hunched, his head close to the 
wheel to which he was tied. Snow 
covered his back, and his ears lifted 
disdainfully at the noise around 
him. 

“There, there,’ Mr. Scott said 
in a kind voice. “I'll give you all 
something to eat and then you'll 
all feel better.” 

Jet walked around to where the 
little horse was tied. “Why, it’s a 
pony,” he shouted. “The little 
horse is a pony no bigger than 
mine.” 

“Surely, the little horse is a 
pony,” Mr. Scott said, “and a 
mighty fine one too, Mr. Jeffries 
gave me very strict orders about 
that. That’s why I’m late deliver- 
ing this load—I had to take the 
pony at the same time. The trader 
did not have one good enough be- 
fore.” He looked at Jet. “What's 
the matter, boy? Didn’t you ever 
see a black and white pony be- 
fore?” 

“Did—did you say Mr. Jeffries?” 
Jet asked. “And do you know if 
he has a son—about my size— 
named Ben?” 

“Why, yes.” Mr. Scott squinted 
his eyes. “Come to think of it, he 
has. The pony is for him.” 

“Mr. Jeffries! Ben!” Jet cried. 
“They came to the new country 
with us. Ben is my very best 
friend.” He reached up and 
brushed the snow off the pony’s 
mane. He put his arms around its 
neck. “To think I have seen Ben’s 
pony first.” 

Father and Uncle John, who had 
been busy replacing the broken 
wheel, finished their task and came 
around to the other side of the 
wagon, where Jet and Mr. Scott 
were standing. Of course they had 
heard the conversation. “Well, 
well,” Father said. 

(Please turn to page 32) 


Dap GLANCED at the new 
boy who was standing on the 
edge of the ball field watching 
the fourth grade team workout. 
He thought he had never seen any- 
one so thin, It was almost funny. 

However Jack had more im- 
portant things to think about just 
now. He was captain of the ball 
team and his present ambition in 
life was to beat the fifth grade 
when they met Friday after school. 

The fifth graders were sup- 
posed to be a pretty good team, 
but Jack knew he had a good team 
too. Some of the high-school fel- 
lows had told him so. 

“Hey, Jack!” one of his players 
called from the outfield. “I’ve got 
to beat it. We're driving to my 
grandmother's for the week end, 
and my folks told me to get home 
by four-thirty.” 

“O. K.,” Jack said, but that left 
him short a player. He looked 
again at the new boy standing on 
the side lines. 
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By Mildred Miles Grove 
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“Can you catch?” he asked. 

“Not very well,” the new fellow 
said, “but I'd sure like to try.” 

“There's a mitt over there.” Jack 
nodded toward one of his own 
over on the bench. As the new boy 
went to get it Jack could not help 
noticing the expression of delight 
on his thin, freckled face. 

Jack hoped the new fellow could 
make good. The team needed out- 
fielders and a couple of all-around 
subs. 

However the thin boy proved a 
regular dud. He couldn't hang onto 
the few balls he did catch, and if 
one went two inches over his head 
he just let it go. 

“Play ball!” Jack yelled at him 
several times, but that seemed to 
go over his head too. 

Bernie Scott on first base began 
making wisecracks about players 
with ten thumbs, and Ned Turner, 
who was playing second team 
against them, started dropping 
balls on purpose and then scooping 


them up in his hat. 

Jack could not call them down 
without letting the new fellow 
know that they were making fun 
of him, so he just let it go. It was 
time to quit anyway. 

“How many can report at the 
park tomorrow?” he asked as they 
gathered up their balls and bats. 

All the boys present said they 
would be there, but Nick, who had 
left early, would be gone the whole 
week end. 

“Could I take that fellow’s place 
for just tomorrow?” the new boy 
asked hopefully. 

Jack could say nothing but, 
“Yeah, I guess so,” although he 
had planned to find somebody else 
who could really play ball. 

Saturday’s practice was a night- 
mare, and Jack went home dis- 
couraged. 

During arithmetic Monday Jack 
sat wondering if they were going 
to beat the fifth grade ‘after all. 
The fifth graders were older than 
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his team of course, and some of 
them were pretty good. | 

‘Jack!’ Miss Weston, their 
teacher, said suddenly. “I am not 
pleased with the papers you have 
been turning in. You missed half 
of your problems Friday. May I 
suggest that you keep your mind 
on your work.” 


Jack was embarrassed, He was 
the largest boy in the room, and 
sometimes he thought he was also 
the most stupid. Arithmetic and 
spelling were particularly hard for 
him. 

Miss Weston smiled. “Do I 
sound cross?” she asked. “I know 
the new work is hard and there 
are several of you who need in- 
dividual help. I can’t be with all 
of you at the same time, so I am 
going to ask some of those who 
are doing especially well to help.” 

She looked at the new fellow. 
“Charles,” she said, ‘I’m wonder- 
ing if you would like to help Jack. 
I'll give you some drill cards and 
you two may go some place by 
yourselves. I think, Jack,’ she went 
on, “that a little drill is all you 
need.” 

Charles, the new boy, was as 
embarrassed as Jack, but he took 
the cards and the two went out in 
the hall together. 

“I guess I’m just a big dumb- 
bell,” Jack said, “but that work 
is too hard for me.” 

Charles laughed, “It isn’t hard,” 
he said, “It’s a little like baseball. 
It all depends on how much you 
put into it. My uncle is a math 
teacher, and when he comes to my 
house sometimes we work prob- 
lems just for the fun of it.” 

“Huh!” Jack grunted. “What a 
way to have fun!” 

“Well, anyway,” Charles went 
on, “I'd trade you all I know about 
numbers for your pitching arm.” 

Jack laughed. “I'll just have to 
be a ball player I guess. I know I'll 
never stack up as an ‘arithme- 
ticker.’ ” 
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April 
By Cecile B. Eubanks 


April is a dainty lass: 

The yellow sun’s her hair; 
Tulips are her red, red lips; 
Her breath’s the soft, warm 


air. 

Her skirts are tender, new- 
born leaves; 

Her throat the wild birds’ 
song. 

Please hurry, April, come to 
us; 


Winter’s been so long! 


Charles laughed. “Well, I've 
never seen an ‘arithmeticker,’ but 
maybe we'd better get to work be- 
fore Miss Weston comes out to see 
how we're doing.” 

Jack did not want Charles to 
think he was stupid, so he did the 
very best he could on the drill 
work and only missed two or three 
of the problems. 

“Well,” Charles said as they 
finished, “all you need to do is to 
‘play ball’ on your arithmetic 
paper. You sort of have to keep 
your mind on what you're doing.” 

“I get it,” Jack said, and after 
that “play ball” was somewhat of 


a joke between them, Jack yelled 
it at Charles or Chuck, as he called 
him, on the ball field, and Chuck 
came right back at him with it dur- 
ing the arithmetic drills. 

It was only a few days until 
Miss Weston announced that there 
was a marked improvement in 
Jack’s papers. 

“I guess that improvement is 
your fault,” Jack told Chuck after 
school. “Thanks, fella,” he added. 

“Nobody has said as much about 
my ball playing,” Chuck suggested 
slyly. 

Jack laughed. “Well, do you 
want to come over to my house ev- 
ery night and just learn to catch?” 

“That's what I was hinting for,” 
Chuck told him. 

It was not much fun for Jack— 
just pitching balls for Chuck to 
learn to catch and later to bat, but 
Chuck was a lot of fun and the two 
boys soon became good friends. 

Chuck could run and Jack was 
very thankful for it, because it 
gave him an argument against the 
other fellows who thought Chuck 
was not good enough for the regu- 
lar team. 

The day of the game with the 
fifth grade team two of the boys 
were unable to play. 

“Now isn’t that just dandy!” 
Jack said, disgustedly. “If a few 
more can’t come, we'll be sure to 
win.” 

Miss Weston, who was play- 
ground supervisor for that day, 
overheard him and laughed. 

“Jack,” she said, “if it will help 
any I'll come out and yell for you.” 

“We're going to need some- 
thing,” Jack told her. 

“I wish I could do better,” 
Chuck said wistfully, as the last 
bell rang. “I’m afraid I'll let you 
down.” 

“Just keep your mind on what 
you're doing,” Jack advised him. 
“Just play ball.” 

“Tl try,” Chuck promised. 

Chuck did try, but it looked as 
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if it were just no use, The fifth 
grade scored three runs to their 
none and although Jack’s pitching 
had held them down to those three 


_runs, all through the game his own 


players could do nothing but fan 
or get themselves put out. 

“Oh, well!” Jack shrugged. It 
was only a ball game, but he did 
want to win it. Miss Weston was 
cheering from the sidelines and 
even Mr. Grange, the principal, 
had come out to watch. 

As the game drew near the close 
Chuck came up to bat. The bases 
were full and Chuck was nervous. 
Everybody knew it. His face 
worked and he could hardly hold 
the bat. Jack felt sorry for him. He 
was swinging wildly at anything 
the fifth graders’ pitcher put over. 
He had only one strike left. He 
glanced over at Jack who was wait- 
ing on third for somebody to strike 
him in. 

“Play ball,’ Jack yelled and then 
doubled up laughing in spite of 
the spot they were in. Chuck was 
as pale as a ghost. 

That “Play ball” seemed to help 
him however. He took a better grip 
on his bat and got himself around 
into a better batting position. Jack 
watched him take a deep breath 
as the pitcher wound up. 

As. the ball came over Chuck 
swung as he had never swung be- 
fore and “crack” it connected right 
on the nose and the ball sailed 
out into the street. 

Jack and the other two boys on 
bases did not waste any time get- 
ting home and Chuck slid in right 
behind them. 

“Four to three in favor of the 
fourth grade,” the umpire an- 
nounced as the gym teacher blew 
the whistle for the end of the 
game. 

“Atta boy, pal!” was all Jack 
could say as he pounded Chuck on 
the back. 

Chuck could say nothing but 
“Who'd ’a’ thought it!” 
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Virginia's Ring 
Plays an 
April Fool Joke 
(Continued from page 6) 


be at home when Virginia dis- 
covered that her ring was gone. 

All at once Rosalee got up and 
went toward the stairway. It was 
the last place in the world she 
wanted to go, but her feet just took 
her on up to Virginia's room with- 
out her wanting to go there at all. 
Lee followed. 

The twins always liked to watch 
Virginia dress for a party; to run 
errands and help with snaps or 
hooks, but tonight they sat huddled 
together on the window seat as 
solemn as two owls. 

“What's on your mind, honey?” 
Virginia asked, peeping at Lee 
through the mist of net ruffles she 
was slipping over her head. 
“You're so quiet. And both of you 
together didn’t eat enough supper 
for one.” 

Lee’s heart ached inside of him. 
He felt that it would be easier to 
own up now than to go on feeling 
that way for the rest of his life. 

Just as he started to answer, 
Rosalee poked him in the side with 
her elbow, and like a doll saying 
“mama” Lee answered in a high 
squeaky voice, “Nothing, I guess.” 

Maybe there was no use telling 
anyway. No matter how they were 
punished it would not bring back 
the ring. They'd better keep still 
and besides he had promised Rosa- 
lee he would not tell. 

He looked at Virginia’s pretty 
white hands. How bare they were 
now that her ring was gone! She 
reached over and rumpled his hair. 
Then she tweaked Rosalee’s ear. 

“You two make me nervous,” 
she declared, laughing. “You both 
look as if you didn’t have a friend 


in the world. I love you. Remem- 
ber that. I love you no matter 
what.” 

If Virginia had not said that, 
Lee could have kept his promise 
to Rosalee. Now he could not, He 
stood up straight and brave before 
her. 

“It was all my fault, Virgie. It 
wasn't Rosie’s at all. I planned the 
whole thing and I gave her orders 
and—and—it was all my fault.” 

Virginia put her arm around 
Lee and pressed him close. 

“What's all your fault, honey?” 

“That—that your ring’s lost— 
your diamond ring, Virginia. I told 
Rosie to get it so we could play 
some April Fool jokes, and a rob- 
ber came up in a car when we 
weren't looking and grabbed it— 
and we couldn’t catch him. You 
can do anything to me, but you 
mustn’t blame Rosie because it 
wasn’t her fault.” 

Rosalee jumped down from the 
window seat and came across to 
stand by Lee. She couldn’t let him 
take all the blame this way. 

“No, it wasn’t his fault at all,” 
she said, her eyes filling with tears 
again. “He just told me to get 
something valuable, and he didn’t 
know I had the ring until we got 
there. He wanted me to bring it 
right back, and I wouldn't; so it’s 
my fault.” 

Virginia’s bare, white hands 
dived into the drawer of her dress- 
ing table and came out again. On 
one of her fingers glowed a dia- 
mond. . 

Neither Lee nor Rosalee could 
say a word. They blinked their 
eyes to make sure that they were 
awake and the diamond blinked 
back at them. 

Virginia stooped and kissed 
them both. 

“You dears! I was afraid you 
weren't going to own up. You see, 
‘the robber’ was Norman Masters. 
He said he had pulled in to the 
curb to test his tires when he heard 
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you two talking and recognized 
your voices. Then he saw the ring 
with the string tied to it. So he 
grabbed it. 

“He only meant to give you a 
little scare, but when he recognized 
my ring, he knew you two 
shouldn’t be playing with it; so 
he decided to bring it to me and 
let me have some fun out of it.” 
“Fun!” Lee said with a shudder. 
“You can call it fun if you want 
1 to!” 

Virginia laughed and pulled his 
ear. 


“Anyway, I'll bet you're both 


d hungry as bears now, aren’t you? 

y Well, run along. There’s plenty of 

- food left and I saved an extra dish 

e of pudding for you.” 

4 She pushed them toward the 6 

open door, and as they passed her D 

u each glanced back to make sure “— -_ 

it the ring was really on her finger. A greet-ing to you, lit - tle cro - cus, And 
Under the light it winked up at 2 a 2 2 

to “April fool, Lee! April fool, 

m Rosie!” 
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wel-come the mes- sage you bring; With the 
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For they belong to God, you 
ds know. 
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eir And never any duty shirk. + 
a For the week of April 21 —— 
My voice shall kind and gentle 
For so is Jesus’ voice to me. — = 
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the In all I think and do and say | 
sard I ask God to direct my way. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


we US embark on an imaginary 
ship and sail from a port on 
the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. As we nose out into the 
long, rolling swells of the Pacific, 
let us tell the captain of our ship 
to steer to the south and west. As 
we plow through the ocean day 
after day, we can spend some of 
our time in the chart room, study- 
ing a map like the one shown on 
the stamp at the bottom of the 
page for our destination is Fiji, 
islands of mystery, romance, and 
adventure. 

Soon the weather grows hotter, 
and all of us on board put on our 
summer clothing. We cross the 
equator and almost immediately 
we begin to sight little low coral 
islands: ‘South Sea islands,” we 
have always heard them called. 
They have long beaches of white 
sand, behind which we see a green 
mass of palm trees and green 
plants. We should like to stop and 
spend some time on these islands, 
but we still have quite a way to go, 
and we are eager to reach Fiji. 

One morning as we come on 
deck a sailor points out a line of 
what seems to be low-lying clouds 
ahead on the horizon. The Fiji Is- 
lands at last! All morning they 
grow bigger and take on definite 
shape. We discover that our map 
did not include all the islands; on- 
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By Charles R. Strotz 


ly some of the main ones. In all 
there are about 250 islands in the 
Fiji group, about eighty of which 
have people living on them, 

For several days our captain 
steers among the islands. He must 
go slowly, for there may be hidden 
rocks or coral reefs, and none of 
us wants to finish up a voyage 
swimming in water where there 
may be hungry sharks—even if the 
voyage is just imaginary. 

Meanwhile we have time to get 
a good look at many of the islands 
as we sail by. Some are quite high. 
Almost all of them have trees and 
plants growing in a junglelike 
mass, and the larger islands have 
quite large rivers. Sometimes we 
pass close enough to the islands to 
see native grass huts beneath tow- 
ering palm trees, just as they look 
on the first stamp. 

At last we sail into the harbor 
at Suva, the capital, on the island 
of Viti Levu. Out to greet our ship 
come a number of outrigger sail- 
ing canoes like the one on the 
stamp at the right. Our captain 
tells us that the skill to build these 
canoes has been transmitted with 
ptide from father to son. The na- 
tives of the Fiji Islands were good 
sailors and built good seagoing 
canoes long before they saw the 
first white-winged boats of the 
white men. Today they build craft 
of this type up to a hundred feet 


in length. They often made and 
still make quite long voyages in 
their canoes from island to island. 

As soon as we land at Suva we 
look about and find that the Fiji 
natives are clean, sturdy, and self- 
respecting. We do not see any signs 
of the fierceness that storybooks 
have taught us to look for in the 
Fiji Islanders. Talking with of- 
ficials of the British government 
who rule Fiji, we later learn that 
the natives we see all about us are 
descendants of the same fierce can- 
nibals who made white men steer 
their ships away from Fiji less than 
a hundred years ago. 

They explain that the change 
has been brought about through 
the kindness and understanding of 
the missionaries and government 
officials, who have taught the na- 
tives to live in peace with one an- 
other and with white men. Most 
of the Fiji Islanders are becoming 
quite used to civilization, and some 
of the chiefs send their boys and 
girls to colleges in distant lands. 

As our imaginary ship turns 
northward again, we are almost 
sure to feel regret at leaving these 
beautiful and peaceful South Sea 
islands; but with these stamps in 
our album we know that we can 
visit them again just by turning a 
few pages and taking an imaginary 
trip, as we did this time. 
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Pictures by 
Herbert Rudeen 


The king asked Daniel, “Are you able to tell me both the dream and its meaning?” 


The Young Man Daniel 


HE HEBREW people who lived in the land 

called Judah made a grave mistake. God had 
protected and guided them and their forefathers, yet 
they forgot God. 

When a nation has known God's love and accepted 
His goodness and then turns to selfishness and sin, it 
is doomed to destruction. That is what happened to 
Judah. Its people did not love God for His many 
blessings to them, Instead they worshiped great idols 
of gold and silver that they built. In all Judah there 
were only a few left who remembered God’s love 
and His goodness to them. 

So the time came when an enemy, the king of 
Babylon, came into Judah with a large army and 
captured Jerusalem, the city where Judah’s king 
lived. The Babylonian king demanded that the peo- 
ple in charge of the government at Jerusalem submit 
to his orders, Then the enemy king went back to his 
own country, taking many captives with him. He 
took the finest, the ablest, and the best people he 
could find in all Judah. 

Among them was a young Hebrew named Daniel. 
He belonged to one of the few families that remem- 


bered God. 
When the king reached his own palace in Babylon 


D M 


he ordered the princes in charge to select from among 
the captives several young men to be trained for 
palace duty. The king wanted young men strong in 
body and quick in mind who could learn easily. 
Daniel was one of the young men chosen, They were 
to be trained for three years by the wise men of the 
country. The king sent meat and drink to the young 
men from his own table. 

Daniel’s family and the people of his faith had 
been very strict in the matter of eating. Certain foods 
were considered clean and others unclean. Daniel 
would not eat the meat or drink the wine that came 
from the king’s table. Even though a captive in a 
strange land, he remembered the rules and laws of 
his early training. He said to the men in charge, “Do 
not ask me to eat meat and drink wine, but instead 
bring me vegetables and bread to eat and water to 
drink.” 

The attendants were grieved. “If you do not eat 
the meat and drink the wine, the king will notice that 
you are thin, and he will blame us for not giving you 
better food and care.” 

But the men had learned to love Daniel, and they 
let him reason with them: “Bring the vegetables and 
bread and water for ten days (Please turn to page 31) 
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HEN PITTER-PATTER first began to think 

about himself, he was only a tiny bit of mist 
high up in the sky. All about him were other tiny 
bits of mist: Pitter-Patter’s brothers and sisters. 

Pitter-Patter lived in a beautiful, billowy cloud 
that sailed along through the air like a balloon. 

Pitter-Patter was very happy. One day he began 
to feel as if he were growing larger. After thinking 
_ seriously about it, he said to himself, “Yes, I am 
larger—much larger than when I first began to 
think!” 

Then it was that Pitter-Patter decided to leave his 
cloud home and go out into the world. “Just sailing 
around through the sky,” he said to himself, “is not 
making others happy.” And Pitter-Patter wanted to 
bring happiness to others. 

Now that he had decided to leave home, Pitter- 
Patter wondered which was the best way to leave. 
He decided that the quickest way was to run. So he 
tried to run out the front door of the billowy cloud. 
But the cloud and all the other bits of mist ran along 
with him. He tried to run out-the back door. But the 
cloud and all the other bits of mist ran along with 
him. He tried to run higher up in the sky. But the 
cloud and all the other bits of mist ran right along 
with him. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Pitter-Patter, “I shall never 
get anywhere if I keep running around inside this 
cloud.” 

Up to that very minute Pitter-Patter had never 
thought of trying to run down from his cloud home. 
The earth far, far below him always looked very 
strange whenever he peeked over the edge of the 
cloud. “Perhaps,” he said to himself, “down is the 
way to run after all.” 

By this time Pitter-Patter had grown so big and 
round and heavy that instead of being a bit of mist 
he knew that he was a raindrop. 

“At least,” he decided, “I can try to run down— 
it won't hurt me to try.” 

Quickly he slipped from between his brothers and 
sisters in their billowy cloud home and started down. 
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“Zoo-pee!” he shouted. “It’s easy to run down.” 

Although he could not see Wind he knew that 
the blustering old fellow was puffing, and huffing, 
and blowing him about. This way and that Pitter- 
Patter wobbled and hobbled. He ran faster and 
faster trying to get away. At last Wind stopped 
chasing him and Pitter-Patter went “plop.” He 
had at last reached Earth, and had landed in the 
golden heart of Pink Rose. 

“Oh, Pitter-Patter,” Pink Rose sighed, “I am so 
glad that you have come—you and your brothers 
and sisters.” 

Pitter-Patter had been so busy running down to 
Earth that he had not noticed that his brothers and 
sisters had come to Earth with him. Although Pink 
Rose smiled, Pitter-Patter thought she looked tired. 

“The day has been so hot,” Pink Rose sighed 
again. “I have felt quite wilted. Thank you, Pitter- 
Patter, your cooling touch has been such a help. 
You have made me very happy.” 

“Why, Pink Rose’”—Pitter-Patter trembled with 
delight—‘that is what I wanted to do—make 
others happy. Perhaps I can find someone else who 
needs my help,” Pitter-Patter said, and dropped 
from the heart of Pink Rose. He rolled along the 
ground until he came to what appeared to be a sil- 
ver streak deep down in the dry, brown earth. 
Without stopping he rolled over the edge and 
went “plop”! 
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“Oh, Pitter-Patter,” Silver Streak rippled faintly. 
“T am so glad that you have come.” 

Pitter-Patter’s brothers and sisters rolled pell- 
mell after him over the edge of the dry, brown 
earth. ‘“Plop, plop, plop!” they went. ‘Plop, plop, 
plop.” Pitter-Patter noticed that Silver Streak be- 
gan at once to grow wider and deeper, to hurry 
along in a more businesslike way, and he decided 
that Silver Streak was intended to be a river. 

“It has been so hot for such a long time,” Silver 
Streak continued. “The people of Earth need me, 
and it is you and your brothers and sisters who 
have saved me from drying up completely. You 
have made me very happy indeed.” 

“Why, River,” Pitter-Patter bubbled with de- 
light, “that is why I left my cloud home up in the 
sky and ran down to Earth—I wanted to make 
others happy.” 

River rolled swiftly along toward a waterfall. 
Pitter-Patter yelled, ““Zoo-pee!’’ and dived through 
a rainbow. Down, down, down! he tumbled. Shak- 
ing himself free from the white foam at the foot 
of the waterfall, he gasped, “That was fun!” River 
now hurried along toward the ocean. 

One morning Pitter-Patter was much surprised 
to find that he was no longer with River, but out 
in the middle of the ocean. 

“Hello!” roared Ocean. “I’m glad, Pitter-Patter, 
that you and your brothers and sisters have come to 


make me a visit. It’s little drops of water like you,” 
Ocean boomed, “‘and little grains of sand that make 


the mighty ocean and 
“I've heard that somewhere before,” interrupted 
Pitter-Patter eagerly. “I’m glad that you are glad, 
Ocean, because I want to make others happy.” 
Bobbing up and down in the water, Pitter-Patter 
noticed Golden Sun smiling down at him from the 
blue sky, and he began to wish that he might again 
sail along in a beautiful cloud home. Then he no- 
ticed a very peculiar thing. Golden Sun had let down 
a Sun Ray ladder, and drops of water were scamper- 
ing up the ladder into the sky. Pitter-Patter noticed 
another very peculiar thing. As soon as the drops of 
water started up the ladder—they disappeared. Right 
before Pitter-Patter’s eyes they faded out of sight! 
Pitter-Patter bobbed up and down, up and down, 
as fast as he could on the crest of a wave. He was 
very much excited! He tried to reach up and catch 
hold of the Sun Ray ladder. “Oh, oh!” he cried, “I’m 
getting so thin that I’m almost nothing at all!’ Sud- 
denly he felt himself leave Ocean and skip up the 
ladder as fast as he had run down to Earth! 
Pitter-Patter knew that he was no longer a drop 
of water. He had turned to vapor! Just like the other 
drops of water, he had faded from sight. It was fun 
to be vapor and rise higher and higher into the air! 
Pitter-Patter landed right in the middle of a beau- 
tiful, billowy cloud home. He cuddled down with a 
sigh of happiness, for he had turned into a tiny bit of 
mist! All about him were other tiny bits of mist. 
* Once again Pitter-Patter began to think about him- 
self. About the happiness it had been his good for- 
tune to bring to Pink Rose, to Silver Streak, and to 
Ocean. And he decided that just as soon as he grew 
into a raindrop again he would be ready and eager 
to run down to Earth. He understood now that forever 
and ever, over and over, he would run down to Earth, 
and later skip back up the Sun Ray ladder. For that 
was his way of making others happy. 
As he floated along in his beautiful, billowy cloud 
home Pitter-Patter himself was very happy. 
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MONKEYS 


By Chandra Lela Brunner 
(10 years) 
Nellore, Nellore Dist., S. India. 


Most of the monkeys in America 
are in zoos or travel with circuses. 
I have been to America and know 
that the monkeys are properly 
looked after and well fed. 

On our way to America we 
stopped at Singapore and went to 
a beautiful park in that city. In 
the trees of this park there are 
families of monkeys that are very 
tame. When tourists come they 
flock around them, for they feed 
mainly on the bananas that the 


people bring. We found the mon- _ 


keys sitting on a big lawn. They 
came up and took the bananas that 
we had brought out of our hands. 

I am now going to tell you about 
the monkeys that live in Nellore, 
where I live. These monkeys are 
not tame, neither are they kept in 
zoos, They are wild. They are 
worshiped by the Hindus, for they 
are thought to be gods. 

These monkeys are small and 
have short, brown fur. They have 
funny, wrinkled, pink faces. They 
have long tails with which they 
swing on the branches of the trees 
in our compound. In the morn- 
ings when we awake we often see 
tails hanging over the edge of the 
roof, and we know there are mon- 
keys on top of our house. 

Very comical things are done by 
these monkeys. Once they got into 
our bathroom and took the tooth 
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paste and chewed it until it looked 
like a white string. Another time, 
before we had screened verandas, 
Mother heard a sound from the 
front room upstairs, Thinking it 
was some person, she went to see, 
and to her great surprise there was 
a monkey sitting on the desk chew- 
ing a red candle. Another time 
when Mother had been eating bis- 
cuits the night before, she left 
some on a table near the bed. 
When she awoke the next morn- 
ing she saw a monkey sitting on 
the table eating the biscuits. For- 
tunately Mother had a net around 
her bed so the monkey did not 
disturb her. 

Very often our nice vegetables 
are taken from the garden by the 
monkeys, They also take the food 
from the hotel when the students 
have gone to school. 

Monkeys do funny things. The 
other day in the school a monkey 
saw its reflection in a mirror. It 
licked the glass and then scratched 
it with its paw for it thought it 
had another monkey in the glass. 

The monkeys seem to think that 
our roof is a racecourse the way 
they chase each other around on 
top of the house, Very often we 
hear a big noise on our roof, and 
we know it is made by monkeys, It 
is hard to keep the aerial of our 
radio from being broken, for the 
monkeys like to swing on the 
wires. Even though monkeys do 
funny things, I would rather they 
played in the jungle instead of 
coming into the compound. 


THE RIVER 


By Harriette Kahrs (12 years) 
Augusta, Ga. 


From where do you come, oh, 
sparkling river; 
From mountain high or level 
plain? 
Or where a tiny spray doth quiver 
To escape the dull earth where 
long it has lain? 


As you glide o’er the shining peb- 
bles, say, 
Do you sing a sweet song of 
hills and flowers, 
Or of birds and fowl in the sky as 
they play, 
Or of tall, strong trees and 
shady bowers? 


Leaping the falls and splashing a 
mist, 
Toiling on toward home, 
Your lips of spray heaven has 
kissed, 
Sweeping your face with foam. 


THE SNOW 


By David P. Keener (11 years) 
Canaan, Conn. 


Little snowflakes drifting down, 
Soft and damp and cool, 

Covering all the earth so brown 
Like a blanket of white wool; 


Falling over field and hill 
Pure and clean and glistening: 
In silence that’s so deep and still 
The very earth seems listening. 
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FOREST’S SABBATH 


By Davonne Hansen (13 years) 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


There’s church at ten this morning, 
And Jack-in-the-pulpit will 
preach. 
Shall we go, just you and I, 
To hear what he has to teach? 


The text is the 23d Psalm, 
And a choir of thrushes will 
sing: 
Like vesper bells of God 
So sweet and clear they'll ring. 


My, but the forest’s refreshing— 
And look over there in the lane: 

Why, there’s a robin and the choir! 
Oh! aren’t you glad we came? 


Wasn't that a beautiful sermon? 
Just right for a summer day, 
Shall we go again next week end? 

If you go, then I may. 


BABY BROTHER 


By Kenneth Boughton (9 years) 
Emporia, Kans. 


Baby Brother is little and cute. 
As he lies in his cradle small 
He kicks and squirms with all his 
might 
And then begins to squall. 
Then Mother comes with a bottle 
of milk 
And baby drinks it all. 


MY SISTERS 


By Joanne Graham (9 years) 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


You know lots of girls 
Named Mary, Ann, and Celia; 
But I would like for you to meet 
My big sister named Delia. 


You also know girls 

Named Betty, Sue, and Connie; 
But let me introduce to you 

My little sister named Bonnie. 
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A LITTLE SQUIRREL 


By Shirley Reynolds (7 years) 
Grand Prairie, Alta., Canada 


I saw a little squirrel once 
Up in a tree. 
I said, ‘Little squirrel, 
Do you see me?” 
“Yes,” said he. “Will you go 
away? 
I want to come out to play.” 


VICTOR AND LEO 


By Raymond Parm Mayer 
(6 years) 
Alma, Mich. 


One day Victor and Leo went 
to the farm. Uncle Robert was 
ready to round up the cattle. Victor 
and Leo just got there. Uncle 
Robert said, “I was just going to 
round up the cattle. Do you want 
to go with me?” Victor and Leo 
said, “Yes, we should like to go 
with you.” 

So they went with Uncle Robert 
to round up the cattle, Finally the 
cattle were all rounded up. Then 
they went back to the farm. Grand- 
mother had dinner ready for them. 
They were very hungry. They were 
glad that dinner was ready, 

After dinner Victor and Leo 
went outdoors to play. They played 
hide-and-seek. It was fun. Then 
they went home. 


Editor's Note: These pages are for the 
poems and stories of boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Send us 
only your own original work, and have 
one of your parents or your teacher 
write us a little note stating that he 
knows the poem or story is original 
with you. Our judges will not consider 
any poem or story that is not accom- 
panied by such a note. 
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sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
full name, age, and address. Our guild 
judges read every poem and story 
carefully and select for publication as 
many of the best ones as we have 
room for. We cannot hold unused poems 
or stories over from month to month, 
nor can we return or acknowledge them. 
A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose work is published. 


THANKS 


By Rita Mae Hern (10 years) 
Morganton, N. C. 


Thank You, God, for the sunshine 
and flowers, 
Thank You for the April showers; 
Thank You for the birds that sing, 
Thank You, God, for everything. 
Amen. 
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THE FIRE 


By Joyce Richardson (10 years) 
Romford, Essex, England 


I love the fire with its crackling 
dark wood 

And its snuggly warmth which 
feels so good, 

It goes up the chimney with a very 
big roar 

While we pile on wood, more and 
more. 

It crackles and flickers, and the 
flames come bright 

And make the room quite light. 

The dying embers smolder and 
glow 

And thus ends the fascinating 
show. 
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THE TABLES TURN 


By Arlene Parks (13 years) 
Goddard, Kans. 


I saw the moon at noonday; 
Pale and shy it was. 

It lay upon a bed of clouds 
That looked like woolly fuzz. 


I saw the moon at noonday; 
It peeped out bashfully. 

It seemed to say, “Sun, go away, 
You scare me frightfully.” 


Tonight the moon is very brave; 
It shines with all its might. 

It lights the traveler on his way. 
It beams through all the night. 


It has no need of a cloud bed now 
As it had at noon today, 

For there is no sun to bother it: 
It’s been scared away! 
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AMMY SMALLPAWS was a fat, brown puppy. 
He lived in a large back yard with his mother, 
two sisters, and a brother. They all slept in a packing 
box at night, wrapped around one another to keep 
warm. In the daytime Sammy explored. For as long 
as he could remember, which was almost two months, 
he had explored more and more of Back Yard each 
day. 

One bright, sunshiny morning Sammy said to him- 
self, “Today I shall find Thutherend.” He did not 
know exactly what Thutherend looked like, but he 
was sure he would know it when he saw it. 

He had heard his mother say one night when it 
looked as though it might rain, “I am not sure it 
would not have been better to sleep at Thutherend.” 


It had not rained that night, but Sammy had been 
puzzling about Thutherend ever since. He supposed 
Thutherend must look like a bed. Mother always 
called, “Come to bed!” when they crawled into the 
big box to sleep. So if Thutherend were a place to 
sleep it must look like a bed. 

Full of these thoughts, Sammy Smallpaws trotted 
along beside the board fence that marked the limits 
of Back Yard. He did not hurry himself too much. 
“No use in wearing myself out,” he thought as he 
sat down to pant a little. A few yards farther on he 
stopped to rest for a minute in the shade of a clump 
of grass. 

A bit farther on he told an ant, “This is my first 
long journey, you know,” as he stopped to lick his 
small brown, fuzzy paws. Paws rested, he trotted on 
a few more yards with his head held high, sharply 
on the lookout for Thutherend. 

Just then a big white butterfly flew past him and 
settled on a dandelion. There it balanced itself grace- 
fully. Sammy Smallpaws stopped short and stared. 
Then he sat down and stared some more, wagging 
his tail with excitement. 
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A Read-Aloud Story 


Sammy Smallpaws 


Tries to Bea Butterfly 


By Eleanor H. May 


“What a fine way to travel!” he thought. “I won- 
der if the butterfly would teach me how.” The butter- 
fly was facing away from him, tasting the dandelion 
with its long, coiled tongue. 

Sammy spoke very politely. “How do you get 
through the air that way, please, sir?’ he asked. 

The butterfly looked around. “I wave my wings 
hard and pull my feet up,” it replied. 

Sammy was very excited and pleased. How easy 
exploring would be for him once he got the knack 
of flying. He said, “Thank you,” very politely to the 
butterfly, and set out to find a spot where he could 
practice flying. He found a level patch of ground 
with almost no grass on it. He repeated the butterfly’s 
directions to himself two or three times. “I wave my 
wings hard and pull my feet up.” 

“IT suppose these things which I can see out of the 
corner of my eye are my wings,” he thought. ‘They 
sometimes wave when I run very fast.” 

So he waved his wings and pulled up his feet. 
Thump, he hit the ground! His poor little round, 
furry tummy got the worst of it. Sammy picked him- 
self up. “Perhaps I didn’t wave fast enough,” he 
thought. So he shut his eyes and frowned and waved 
his wings as fast as he possibly could and then pulled 
his legs up suddenly. Thump! No question about it! 
He was not going through the air. He was lying on 
the ground. He got up and shook himself all over. 
No broken bones. 

He was sure he had waved fast enough that time. 
He walked on to find a place with some soft grass 
on it to do the rest of his practicing, wondering what 
could be wrong. He tried to picture the butterfly in 
the air and balancing on the dandelion. That must 
be it! He would have to find something to climb up 
on before he could get started. 


Sammy looked for dandelions big enough for 
him to stand on, but they were all too small. He 
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could only put one paw on the largest one he found 
and then it would not hold him up. 

But he found something that would hold him up. 
It was square like his bed, but smoother and shinier 
and not nearly so big. And where the bed had 


Then he jumped. 


F-R-A-G-I-L-E on it for a design on one side, this 
thing had F-I-V-E G-A-L-L-O-N-S. Sammy hardly 
stopped to admire the new pattern as he scrambled 
on top. His claws made loud clickety-click noises, but 
he was not noticing. He just stood on top and con- 
centrated. He closed his eyes tight, clenched his teeth, 
frowned, and waved his wings faster and faster. 
Then he jumped and pulled up his legs. 

Just as he was sure that he had it at last—thump!! 
Some hard ground came up and hit his chin. He 
turned several somersaults without meaning to do 
so at all. When he stopped turning somersaults, 
he lay still and waited to see if anything else would 
happen. Nothing did. He opened one eye and then 
the other. He was lying in the shade of the fence. 
And here the fence joined another at an angle. He 
looked very hard, and sure enough, there was another 


corner. The place where the fence turned suddenly 
by his bed was the corner that his mother had told 
him about. And here was a corner but no bed—and 
no tuft of tall grass where he remembered it. He 
puzzled and puzzled, and began to feel a little fright- 
ened and lost. 

A voice spoke behind him. ‘What were you trying 
to do, jumping about like that?” 

He turned and saw the white butterfly. “I was 
learning to go through the air,’ Sammy said. “What 
do you call it?” 

“Flying,” said the butterfly. 

“Oh!” said Sammy Smallpaws. “I don’t think I do 
it quite right.” 

The butterfly waved its wings and flew around 
Sammy. Then it sat down on a grass blade again. 

“No wonder,” it said, “you haven’t grown your 
wings yet. I never saw anything quite your shape 
before, but I think you must still be in the caterpillar 
stage. You'll have to wait.” 

“Oh,” said Sammy, “so that’s it.” He sat down. 
Then he thought about the corner being there with- 
out a bed, and he asked the butterfly, “Where am I 
now, please?” 

The butterfly coiled and uncoiled its tongue. 
“You're clear at the other end of the yard from 
where you started,” he said. 

Of course! Thutherend! Sammy realized he had 
come to the end of his journey without knowing it. 
That shiny square thing with F-I-V-E G-A-L-L-O-N-S 
on it was Thutherend, and it hada corner of its own, 
just like his bed! 

“Thank you,” he said happily as he started for 
home. ‘Flying may be all right for a butterfly,” he 
mused, “but walking is better for a puppy.” He 
trotted on toward home, waving his tail gently. 


He trotted on toward home, waving his tail gently. 
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Bo HURRIED from the road, his sturdy boots 
being drenched with dew from the long grasses 
whose winter gray was colored with new green. The 
bright April sun kindled a longing in him for some- 
thing to do, and he was glad that the Spartans were 
gathering at the Roost to plow the ground and pre- 
pare the soil for their vegetable garden. 

At the lane however he saw that something was 
wrong. The Spartans were standing about the Roost 
doing nothing. 

“Hey, bunch,” he called as he climbed the fence. 
“Did somebody April-fool you?” 

Six serious faces turned to him. 

“Surprise did,” said Coralee. 

Bob laughed. “A burro with that name would 
have to do surprising things!” 

“He knew we had work for him,” said Kegs. 
“He skedaddled, vamoosed, disappeared! His stall’s 
empty!” 

“No Surprise, no plowing. No plowing, no gar- 
den,” sang Bob, “When did-he go?” 

“I don’t know,” Kegs answered. “He ate the hay 
I put down for him last night.” 

“What's the difference when he went?’ Chink 
demanded. “We've got to find him, Next Saturday’s 
the school party; and the Saturday after it may rain 
or something. We have to get ready to plant, and this 
weather is too good to waste.” 

“Chink’s right,” Andy agreed. “We can’t waste 
today. Why not each of us go in a straight line from 
the Roost, like the spokes of a wheel from the hub. 
We ought to get him that way.” 

“No,” said Bob, “Kegs and I can get him while 
the rest of you shell the seed corn and sharpen the 
hoes. Then we can all work on the ground.” 

“Do you know where he is?” Coralee asked while 
the others questioned Bob with curious eyes. 
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Bob Uses 


Horse Sense 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Bob avoided a direct answer. He said, “I think 
I can find him.” 

“Why ?” Coralee insisted. “What makes you think 
so?” 

“If I find him,” Bob grinned, “I'll tell you.” 

“Bobby’s the mystery man,” Red teased. “But if 
he has the horse sense—or ‘Surprise sense’—to find 
that burro, we'll have the seed corn waiting when he 
comes back.” 

David and Andy started for the sack of corn; but 
Coralee said mischievously: “Hurry, Bob! I can hard- 
ly wait to find out how you know where to look 
when the rest of us haven’t the least idea!” 

“Lead on, Bob,” Kegs urged. “I'll follow.” 

Bob started off at a jogging trot that made Kegs 
protest, “How long can you keep this up?” 

“Halfway to Stockton’s farm,” said Bob. “See that 
redbird in the pussy willows!” 

Kegs did not look at the redbird or the pussy 
willows. He puffed: “You can send a truck back for 
me! And I'll ride Surprise when we find him.” 

Bob slowed his pace to a brisk walk. “If you ride 
Surprise,” he drawled, “he'll be too worn out to do 
the plowing. But smell that air, Kegs! It’s so full of 
spring, it’ll make you frisky.” 

Kegs shook his head. “I’m panting so hard I can’t 
hold air long enough to smell.” 

At Stockton’s they found no Surprise. 

“What's next?” asked Kegs. “Of course you can’t 
guess right every time, Bob; but don’t drag me all 
over the country on a wild-goose chase!” 

Thoughtfully, Bob led the way east along the fence 
around Stockton’s field of lush young wheat. 

“Look, Kegs!” he cried, coming to a sudden stop. 
“We're not far off!” 

In the soft earth near the fence were Surprise’s 
small, neat hoof prints. 
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“He’s been here for the wheat,” said Bob, “but got 
discouraged and left.” 

“You're getting good!” said Kegs approvingly. “If 
we hurry, we may find him in time for the plowing.” 

They followed the tracks around the field, down 
to a small stream. 

“He had a drink and went upstream, nibbling the 
green on either side,” said Bob. “You scout along 
this bank. I'll cross on these stones, That way we'll 
find where he climbed out.” 

“That's good Indian stuff!” said Kegs. 

Where the stream narrowed to a split in a rocky 
ledge Bob called a halt. 

Dropping to his knees, he examined the rock. 

“He must think this is the Mississippi River and 
he’s Marquette or Joliet exploring it with a band of 
Indians behind him,’ he said. “His trail hardly 
shows.” 

On his side of the stream, Kegs backed off and 
took a running jump, landing beside Bob. 

He too examined the rock. 

“TI wouldn’t have seen them,” he admitted. “I can 
see the new-hatched waterbugs and the poky old 
crawfishes easier.” 

Bob said eagerly, “Let’s take a short cut over the 
bluffs.” 

“Maybe we'll lose his trail,’ Kegs objected. 

“T don’t think so,” said Bob. “If we climb that rock 
wall, we may even see him.” 

The boys took fingerhold on the rough face of the 
cliff around which the burro’s trail led. They thrust 
their toes into the narrow ridges worn by wind and 
water, Climbing was not hard. They reached the top 
and looked over the swelling meadow. 

Surprise was not in sight. 
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“Where do we go now?” 
asked. “Back to his trail ?” 

“No,” said Bob. “People by the 
name of Sutton have moved into 
the Anderson place. Let’s go that 
way. Their land gets lots of sun 
and the grass is good.” 

Beyond the swell lay the old 
Anderson farm; and to their de- 
light they saw Surprise at a pas- 
ture fence touching noses with the 
mules on the other side. . 

“There he is, the old lazy- 
bones!” Kegs cried. 

Bob chuckled. “He probably 
thinks those mules are his cousins 
and wants to play!” 

The boys ran toward Surprise, 
but he was not really interested in 
the mules. He decided to move on. 
He left the fence at a trot and 
took his way eastward. 

“Surprise!” Kegs called, but the 
wind blew his call back to him. 

“Do you think he saw us?” Kegs 
spluttered in his disappointment. 

“No,” said Bob. “And he didn’t 
smell us either. The wind’s blow- 
ing in the wrong direction for that. 
Let’s go through this cornfield 
and see what Jack Sutton can tell 
us.” 


Kegs 
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“Jack Sutton?” 
“Who's he?” 

“Part of the Sutton outfit,” said 
Bob as he slipped between the 
strands of barbed wire. 

He led the way to the barnyard 
and straight to the door of a neat, 
low shed. 

“Take a look in there,” he sug- 
gested, “if you want to know Jack. 
Hey, Jack,” he called. “Come out 
here, boy. You've got company and 
may have more.” 

Something moved inside, and a 
long, dark head appeared in a 
window. 

“Why, it’s a burro!” Kegs cried. 
“Why didn’t you tell me there 
was another one around here?” 

“I didn’t know it,” said Bob, 
“until I met Mr, Sutton yesterday 
and he told me about Jack. But 
let’s hurry, Kegs. I see Surprise 
down by the gate.” 

With a backward look at Jack, 
Kegs followed Bob down to the 
gate. 

“You're too good a guesser for 
me,” he said as they started Sur- 
prise toward the Roost. “First you 
take me to Stockton’s, and Surprise 
has just left. Then you bring me 
to Sutton’s, and here he comes! Do 


said Kegs. 


you suppose he smelled Jack or 
heard him bray?” 

Bob nodded. “Probably. They 
smell and hear a lot better than we 
do. But I wasn’t guessing. I was 
following a hunch.” 

“Hunch!” Kegs repeated. “I’m 
as curious as Coralee about how 
you get them!” 

“Now we've found Surprise, I 
won't mind telling,” Bob an- 
swered. 

When they drove the burro into 
the garden lot, Kegs called, “Hey, 
bunch, the mystery man’s ready to 
explain everything. And I don’t 
want to wait!” 

Out of the Roost tumbled the 
Spartans. They crowded about 
Surprise, patting him and asking 
Bob and Kegs questions. 

“You promised to tell us how 
you knew where to find him,” 
Coralee reminded Bob. 

Bob’s eyes twinkled. 

“Back in the time of the Pil- 
grims,” he said, “people used to 
hire some poor simpleton to find 
their straying stock. He always did. 
He said he decided where he’d go 
if he were a horse, or whatever 
animal was lost, and he looked 
there. I tried the same idea. So 
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A Wooden Tray 


By Laurence Fuller 


HIS WOODEN tray is just 

the thing on which to: serve 
sandwiches at a spring party, es- 
pecially if you use small wooden 
salad bowls at each place and ar- 
range a large bowl of fruit in the 
center of the table. 

The actual cost of making the 
tray is less than ten cents. 

The center division of an egg 
crate may be used for the large 
wooden circle. Any clear piece of 
scrap lumber three quarters of an 
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inch thick and twelve inches 
square will answer the purpose, A 
round cake board also makes a 
fine tray. 

Draw a circle as large as the 
board will accommodate using 
some round object such as a tray 
or a large plate for a pattern. 
Score the penciled outline deeply 
with a sharp knife and then saw 
the board out with a coping saw. 
Work slowly, following the out- 
line carefully. Trim and bevel the 


edges with a sharp knife and sand- 
paper until smooth. 

A five-cent package of small 
screw eyes (A) will furnish 
enough small rings for two or 
more trays. The wooden handle 
in the center of the tray (B) is an 
unpainted curtain ring. These 
rings are priced at two for five 
cents at the dime stores. Paint 
eight of the screw eyes and one 
curtain ring with red enamel. Set 
aside to dry. 

Measure to determine the cen- 
ter of the round board and bore 
a small hole at this point. If you 
have no drill, heat an ice pick and 
burn a hole through the board. 
Cut around this hole on the under- 
side with a sharp knife to counter- 
sink the screw which is used to 
fasten the handle in place. Set the 
eight screw eyes around the edge 
of the tray at regular intervals 
(figure 1). 

Remove a long splint from a 
woven market basket, soak it in 
water, and cut into narrow strips. 
Run four of these strips through 
the screw eyes (figure 2) and with 
a large bodkin lace them together 
with raffia (figure 3), or twist a 
narrow strip of wet basket wood 
around them (figure 4). 

Paint the underside of the tray 
to match the rings and when dry 
give the whole article a coat of 
waterproof varnish or shellac. 


maybe I’m a simpleton or a burro.” 

Everyone laughed but Andy. He 
said: “Maybe you’re a burro, Bob; 
but you’re no simpleton, You have 
the beginnings of an education. 
Once I asked Miss Morgan about 
it, and she said you have the be- 
ginnings of an education when 
you can put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place and see things as he 
does. I guess you put yourself in 
Surprise’s place and knew you'd 
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want something nice to eat. So 
you followed the lowlands where 
the sun is warm and the alfalfa 
and wheat are greenest.” 

Andy scratched Surprise between 
his long ears. “It’s too bad, old 
man, you couldn’t find a burro to 
play with. You'd have liked that 
too, wouldn’t you?” 

“He did,” Kegs said quickly. 
“We've new neighbors on the old 
Anderson place and they have a 


burro named Jack, which means 
that the Spartans have something 
to do as soon as this garden is 
plowed.” 

“What?” asked Chink. 

David winked solemnly. “We 
have a neighborly call to make. 
Led by Surprise and the famous 
naturalist Dr. Robert Moore, or 
the great animal trainer Professor 
Bob Moore, we'll go over and wel- 
come Jack and the Sutton family.” 
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pr the many letters that we receive we know that every Booster 
is trying to be helpful in every way. Now we are going to ask you to 
help us, and we feel sure you will. Every month we are receiving more 
letters than the previous month asking that we place the writer's name 
in the column “Readers Who Want You to Write to Them.” If we 
printed all the names we receive each month there would be very little 
space left for the Booster letters. We should like to suggest that instead 
of sending us your name to add to the list that you choose a name already 
printed and write the first letter. You see if each boy or girl waits for 
others to write to him, then those whose names have appeared will not 
receive a single letter. So if you want letters from others, why not choose 
a name or several names from the list printed this month or some 
previous month and write the first letter? If you should happen to be a 
boy or girl whose name has appeared and you have not yet received a 
letter, be a good Booster and write the first letter. Thank you, Boosters, 
for co-operating in this way with us. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will send you an applica- 
tion blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents apiece. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
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“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wisdom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. 


How truly God leads us to 
things that seem lost is shown in 
Lila’s letter. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received the card 
with The Prayer of Faith on it, and I 
liked it very much. I have used it 
many times. I know the prayer by 
heart. One Friday not so long ago we 
went to the school fair. At dinnertime 
we were supposed to go to the truck. I 
could not find it. I said the prayer over 
and over. Soon I saw it right in front 
of me. I know the prayer helped me 
to find it—Lila Crawford. 


You will see from Audrey’s let- 


ter that she is in one of the coun- 
tries at war and that she is using 
The Prayer of Faith to help her 
deal with the changes that have 
come into her life. Her letter was 
received in November. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for sending me that nice letter 
and membership card. I am very glad 
I am a Booster, and I think the WEE 
WIsDOM magazine is lovely. 

I was evacuated with the school, and 
at first I wasn’t very happy. So I said 
The Prayer of Faith over and over, 
and the next day a letter came from 
my mother saying that I could go and 
stay with my aunt in Cheltenham. So 
here I am. 

Another time when The Prayer of 
Faith helped me was when we had 
only bread and margarine for tea at 
our evacuated home. The other girls 
and myself were very hungry. I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and the next 
afternoon one of the girl’s mothers 
came and took us all out to tea, and 
did we eat! 

I am very fond of skating, but I can- 
not go here as there is not an ice rink. 
I miss it very much, but I am fond of 
knitting. So at the moment I am mak- 
ing Granny a pair of gloves for Christ- 
mas. I like reading and cycling as well. 
I am looking forward to hearing from 
you.—Axdrey Chapman (England). 


There is no surer way of bring- 
ing good into our life than by 
having a thankful heart. Laurence 
tells in his letter how his mother 
has taught him to say, ‘Thank 
You, Father” when he receives a 
blessing. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been blessed 
many times by saying The Prayer of 
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Faith. One day I went to school and 

lost my dime and I said The Prayer 
y of Faith and I found it. The week 
after that I went to school, and on my 
way I found a dime, and that evening 
I told my mother all about it. When 
I found the dime I said, ‘Thank You, 
Father.” That is what my mother has 
taught me to say.—Laurence Barksdale. 


We like the “daily routine” that 
Edythe Kathryn follows, and we 
know she will find that it helps 
her more and more every day. 


Dear Secretary: Being a Booster 
helps me to say better words and think 


We are the helpful Boosters, 
Helping all day long; 
And as we are at work or play 
We sing a cheerful song. 
Good luck to every Booster 
Who joins our cheerful band. 
We do our best from morn till night 
To lend a helping hand. 
—Patricia Anne Sellers. 


Madeline’s letter reminded us 
of the verse in the Bible “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and 
light unto my path.” After Made- 
line and her cousin had prayed 


4 better things. I have a routine that | When they seemed to be lost in the 
7 follow every day. At night I say an woods, they had to walk only a 
2 ey = and Prayer of few steps to see a house that 
aith, In the morning I say a morning ; h k home. 

‘ prayer and also The Prayer of Faith, iis 

and I can remember everything they Dear Secretary: 1 received my mem- 
y say for the rest of the day. It helps bership card the other day, and you 
r me do right. My grandparents, with may be sure I was very proud of it. I 
d whom I stay, always say grace before hung it above my desk where every- 
E eating, and so do I. I am fourteen one can see it. I have tried to keep the 

years old. I asked you to pray for me Booster pledge better each day. The 
d in my schoolwork, and I have prayed Prayer of Faith has helped me many 
d too. It has helped me, I am sure. In times. One summer day about two 
7 the future I shall try more than ever years ago I was walking in the woods 
n to do my part in pleasing God. with my cousin. All at once we dis- 
d —Edythe Kathryn Stoltenberg. covered we were lost. I was frightened, 
d 
it 
Is MY GARDEN 
d 
z My garden is abloom today 
d ‘With daffodils and tulips gay; 
1- And I give thanks for eyes to see 
if The beauty of God’s gifts to me. 
t- 
m 

From the merry lines of the but then I thought of The Prayer of 

' poem that Patricia Anne has com- Faith. My cousin and I knelt down and 
5 posed we know that she is sincere said the prayer. We had only gone a 
he: to few steps after that when we saw our 
“e when sne says that she Mkes t0 De neighbor's house. That was only one 
se a Booster and that it is fun. of the many times that this wonderful 
k Dear Secretary: 1 like to be a Boost- prayer has helped me. Best wishes to 


er. It is fun. Sometimes I get angry, 
2 but I remember that I am a Booster. 
The Prayer of Faith helps me a lot. I 
say it every night. Here is a poem I 
wrote about the Booster Club: 
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the Boosters, and God bless you all. 
—Madeline Maertz. 


Greetings to you, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Charles Edward Lofgren (8) ,541 W. 
115th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Dolores 
Jeanne Meckes (11), 5335 Sutherland, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Joan Wolford (11), 
906 High St., Logansport, Ind.; Betty 
Tait (11), Rte. 2, Box 545, Fresno, 
Calif.; Billy Davis (10), Rte. 4, Vas- 
sar, Mich.; Mildred Kaler (12), 2702 
East St., Liberty Borough, McKeesport, 
Pa.; Olive Robinson (13), 1238 Ohio 
Ave., Kansas City, Kans.; Leonard 
Hatch (15), Route 2, Forksville, Pa.; 
Helen Curran (13), Audrey Schultz 
(11), Virgil Schultz (13), Thelma 
Elsholz (14), Betty Jane Wilkie (14), 
Berniece Hickson (13), and Wendell 
Donley (13), all of Sandusky, Mich.; 
Icel Lee Blackwell (12), Weaubleau, 
Mo.; Mary Jane LeSauteur (1314), 
241 Girouard Blvd., St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., Canada; Anne Boccarossa (13), 
Josephine Goodyear Home, Williams- 
ville, N. Y.; Ellen McGlone (14), 
Egremont, Alta., Canada; Vada Bjorn- 
dahl (13), 1016 Lincoln St., Hobart, 
Ind.; Iris Hailstone (11), Del Loma, 
Calif.; Arlene Ruth Parker (11), 7 
Center St., Bellows Falls, Vt.; Clara 
Belle Hosler (13), Rte. 2, Toronto, 
Kans.; Lillian E. Rupp (10), Rte. 1, 
Elkhorn, Wis.; Rosanne Miller (10), 
Buda, IlI.; Helen Rae Lindahl (12), 
Three Rivers, Mich.; Mary Jane Hol- 
brook (14), 66 Riverside Drive, Utica, 
N. Y.; Caryl Wright (10), Rte. 2, 
Estacada, Oreg.; Gilbert W. P. Gabal- 
don (12), Harold F. V. Gabaldon 
(10), and Joseph H. D. Gabaldon 
(13), all of Gen. Del., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Elizabeth Willis (15), 411 
Kingston Rd., Utica, N. Y.; Lucy 
Foard (9), 319 Woodside Pl., Lenoir, 
N. C.; Jean C. Gourley (11), 6th 
Ave., % Mrs. Geo. A. Gourley, Edson, 
Alta., Canada; Mona Lee (11), Box 
183, Thatcher, Ariz.; Joan Cain (10), 
545 Poplar St., Poplar Bluff, Mo.; 
Shirley Zempel (12), 840 Mt. View 
Ave., San Bernardino, Calif.; Ann Mc- 
Kenney (14), Box 87, Deerfield, 
Mass.; Meredith McDowell (12), 3 
Fairview Ave., Edgewood, R. I.; Joan 
Wilson (12), 2335 Bradfield Drive, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Laveta Mae Rogers 
(12), Weston, Mo.; Nancy Dalman 
(13), % Mrs. Edith M. Dalman, 
Stavely, Alta., Canada; Charles Thomas 
(10), 145 N. Broadway, Apt. 5, 
Tooele, Utah; Margaret E. Mennie 
(1014), 26 Perrault Ave., Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que., Canada; Clair 
Ghylin (11), Regan, N. Dak. 
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many of the letters 
that we have received this 
past month have asked that other 
boys and girls send the writer ar- 
ticles to put in his collection. We 
feel that an exchange of articles 
would be fun, but we do not feel 
that we have the space in our col- 
umns to sponsor such an exchange. 
If another boy or girl has a hobby 
in which you are interested, why 
not write direct to him and tell 
him that you are interested in the 
same hobby? To make this pos- 
sible we are giving the complete 
address of each contributor. This 
would be a friendly way to start a 
correspondence about matters that 
are interesting to you as well as to 
the one to whom you write. 

We want to thank every boy and 
gitl who has written to us about 
his hobby. When writing, remem- 
ber the following rules: 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Tell us what your 
hobby is, and something interest- 
ing about it if possible. Use not 
more than 150 words. Be sure to 
give your name, address, and age. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor ; My hobby 
is collecting postcards. I have not just 
those mailed to me but others, which 
I have found in attics, trunks, among 
keepsakes, and those I buy when we 
travel. I have 2,510 cards, and they 
are indexed and filed in boxes. They 
are divided according to the state or 
country from which they came. I have 
many kinds beside the usual cardboard 
type. I have leather ones, handpainted 
and embroidered silk ones, double ones, 
catds for each holiday, and a big bunch 
of modern comic ones. My grand- 
mother gave me some that are older 
than Mother. I found some among 
Daddy’s war keepsakes, one of which 
he had picked up in a German trench. 
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I also have Mother’s old 
bum.—Elizabeth Pattrick (11 years), 
2217 Boston St. S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


postcard al- 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 think 
the hobby idea is fine. My latest hobby 
is collecting water from different States. 
I put it in little bottles and study it 
with my microscope. I can tell what 
kind of soil is in it and whether the 
water comes from ponds or brooks or 
just out of the faucet. Some of my 
other hobbies are collecting stamps, 
coins, lump sugar, and pins and 
badges. Another hobby of mine is 
music. I play the drum and have taken 
lessons for two years.——Edward C. 
Allen (12 years), Hazardville, Conn. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is horses. I 
have real horses at home, because I live 
on a farm. My brother and I ride horse- 
back very often. I have collected pic- 
tures of horses and put them all in a 
scrapbook. I have made horses by cut- 
ting them out of wood with a coping 
saw and then painting them. I have 
also read stories and books about 
horses. 

I should like to hear from any boy 
who is interested in horses as a hobby. 
I should especially like to hear from a 
boy living on a ranch in the West. 
—Walter Axtell (13 years), Port Ley- 
den, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies. 
One is collecting paper napkins, and 
the other is collecting china. I have 
thirty different napkins. I get them 
from relatives and parties of all kinds. I 
have wedding, Thanksgiving, Hallow- 
een, stork, spring, summer, Easter, 
Christmas, patriotic, coffee, and tea nap- 
kins. Sometime I am going to give a 
party and send each guest a napkin 
that he will have to use as a pass to get 
in. In china I have salt-and-pepper 
shakers, dogs, elephants, and a little 
pig orchestra. Best of all, I have a little 
Dutch girl with her milk pails, which 
are salt-and-pepper shakers.—Maril yn 
Rosser (8 years), 406 N. Main St., 
Arcanum, Ohio. 


Dear Editor: 1 am glad you are start- 
ing a hobby corner. My hobby is 


pressing flowers. I have pressed forty- 
two different kinds of flowers this past 
summer. I am going to frame them 
for Christmas gifts. I am nine years 
old and in grade five. I enjoy WEE 
WisDoM.—Mary June Butler, Ayl- 
sham, Sask., Canada. 


Dear Editor: 1 see you suggested 
that we have a hobby corner in WEE 
WispoM, and I like the idea very 
much. My hobby is stamp collecting. 
I enjoy WEE Wispom and like the 
stories in it—Gordon Fulton, Chester- 
ville, Ont., Canada. 


Dear WeEE WispoM: I like the idea 
of having a hobby club. My hobby is 
cooking. I make pies, cakes, and al- 
most everything. Best wishes to WEE 
WispoM.—Mary Anne Locke, 989 
Third St., David City, Nebr. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 

_ fear, 

Since God and love and 

Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


The Young Man 
Daniel 
(Continued from page 17) 


and then see if I am not well fed.” 

The attendants agreed to this, 
and when the ten days were up 
Daniel stood with the others. He 
was fairer of face and better nour- 
ished than those who had eaten 
the king’s food. Because they 
found him so, he was allowed to 
continue his way of eating. 

Daniel kept his body clean and 
his thoughts on the true God even 
though all around him the people 
worshiped false gods. Daniel knew 
in his heart that the downfall of 
his own country had been caused 
by wickedness and neglect of God. 
He knew that this nation too 
would fall because of this. 

God gave Daniel skill in learn- 
ing and wisdom beyond that 
of common men. Daniel had un- 
derstanding of visions and dreams. 
Even the wicked king recognized 
Daniel’s unusual knowledge and 
thought him wiser than all the 
magicians and astrologers. 

Then the king became greatly 
troubled, He dreamed a dream that 
took all sleep away from him and 
left his spirit tormented. But when 
morning came he could not re- 
member the dream. He called in 
the magicians and astrologers to 
tell him what the dream had been 
and then to tell its meaning. 

But none of the wise men of his 
kingdom could tell him what his 
dream had been. The king offered 
many rewards. When they still 
could not tell him what he wished 
to know, he threatened them with 
punishment. The men said, “There 
is not a man upon the earth who 
can tell the king this thing. Only 
the gods can do that.” 

The king was so angry that he 
ordered all the wise men killed. 
When Daniel heard of this he said 
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to the king’s guard, “Why is the 
king so hasty in this matter?” The 
guard explained, and Daniel went 
before the king. “Give me a little 
time,” he said, ‘‘and J will tell all 
that you desire.” 


The king granted the request, 
and Daniel went to his room and 
prayed. God heard his prayer and 
revealed the secret of the king's 
dream in a vision. Daniel cried: 
“Blessed be the name of God for- 
ever and ever: for wisdom and 
might are His. I thank Thee, O 
God of my fathers, who hast made 
known unto me the king’s matter.” 

Again the guard took Daniel be- 
fore the king. “This man, one of 
the captives from Judah, can make 
known unto you your dream.” 

The king asked Daniel, “Are 
you able to tell me both the dream 
and its meaning?” 

Daniel answered, “All your 
magicians and wise men of Baby- 
lon cannot tell you your dream, be- 
cause they look to false gods for 
wisdom. My God is the true God 
of Israel, and He has given me the 
secret that I may make known to 
you the thoughts of your heart.” 

Daniel stood before the king 
and explained: ‘There is a God in 
heaven that reveals by dreams and 
visions the things that are to hap- 
pen in later days. In your dream, 
O king, you saw a great image. It 
was made of gold and silver, stone 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 
Street 


My name 
Street 


and clay. It stood before you, its 
brightness excellent, but in form 
it was terrible. Then as you 
watched in your dream the image 
was broken into many pieces like 
chaff on the threshing floor, and 
the wind carried it away.” 

Daniel said: “That was your 
dream, O king, and this is what it 
means. You are a great king. God 
in heaven has given you a king- 
dom, power, strength, and glory. 
But in your selfishness you have 
forgotten the true God. You are 
worshiping false gods. This king- 
dom, and the next, and the next 
shall perish. But the God of heav- 
en will set up a kingdom that will 
never be destroyed. This kingdom 
shall consume all other kingdoms, 
and it shall stand forever.” 

Because Daniel told the secret 
of his dream the king fell down 
and worshiped him, The attend- 
ants were ordered to burn sweet 
incense for Daniel. The king said, 
“Of a truth, your God is a God of 
gods, a Lord of kings, a revealer 
of secrets.” 

The king then made Daniel 
chief of all the governors and wise 
men of Babylon. Daniel was in no 
way made vain or proud by this 
honor. But day after day he prayed 
to God in heaven for guidance in 
all work that he was required to 
do. 


Next month we shall read how 


the prophecy of Daniel came true. 
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Mexican 


Bracelets 


By Joanne Dee 


N MEXICO the Indian women 

weave bracelets of silk and 
straw using a cardboard founda- 
tion. You can get the same effect 
by using 6-strand embroidery cot- 
ton and yarn. 

First cut a strip of stiff card- 
board 14 or % of an inch wide 
and about 81/ inches long. Curve 
into a bracelet, lap the ends about 
Y/ inch and tack with fine thread. 

Now wind embroidery thread 
around the cardboard. (See the 
top picture.) Wind the thread so 
as to hide the cardboard under- 
neath. When you get all the way 
around tie the ends together. With 
heavy yarn of a contrasting color 
and a blunt-pointed darning nee- 


dle weave over and under the em- 
broidery thread. 

To make the first design pic- 
tured start near the top and go 
under four threads and over four 
threads all the way around. For 
the second row, simply start two 
threads to the right of the stitch 
above and go over four threads 
and under four. Do the same for 
the third and fourth rows. 

These designs are worked out 
simply by watching where each 
stitch belongs in relation to the 
stitch above. Any colors will do 
for the Mexican designs, but per- 
haps red, yellow, white, black, and 
turquoise are best. Use only two 
colors on each bracelet. 


uly 
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Jet’s Cabin Home 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Father, Mr. Scott,” Jet stam- 
mered. “I mean both of you. May 
I ” 


“Surely, I should like for you 
to go with me,” Mr. Scott said, 
“and deliver the pony in person.” 

Jet looked at his father plead- 


ingly. “If your mother consents, 
you may go,” Father told him. 
Mr. Scott untied the pony. 


“Here, jump on him and go ask 
your mother. You can be back by 
the time I’m ready to start.” 

The pony loped away over the 
hard ground with its soft blanket 
of snow, Jet’s heart pounded with- 
in him. Things were happening 
quickly. It would have taken a 
long time to walk to the cabin, 
but riding on the pony’s back, he 
was there in a very short time. 
Mother would let him go. She 
would. She would. 

Running Deer's pony stood 
close by the cabin door, Jet hurried 
inside, Running Deer was waiting 
before the fire, his arms folded. 
“He came soon after you left,” 
Mother told him. 

Jet walked over to the Indian 
boy’s side. ““How,” he said. 

“Ugh,” the Indian boy grunted 
as he looked steadily into Jet’s 
eyes. “Want help,” he said, ‘‘Fa- 
ther in settlement. Big brother 
gone. Sheep no come home. Snow.” 

The muscles around Jet’s mouth 
moved as he realized why the 
Indian boy was there. Jet looked 
at his mother helplessly. 

(To be continued) 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


We're thankful for our daily food, 
For home and school and friends, 

And all the other blessings that 
Our heavenly Father sends. 
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An April Prank 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Can you finish this poem? The 
marks at the end of each sentence 
show how many letters there are 
in the missing word. 

Last night when I was tucked 
Im--- 
The ground was white with 
lovely - - - -. 
Today the grass is green, and - 
See three fat robins in a - - -. 


A “Not” Puzzle 
By Christine Mabry 


1. What has feet but walks not? 

2. What has eyes but sees not? 

3. What has a snout but smells 
not? 

4. What has hands but works not? 

5. What has a mouth but eats 

not? 

What has ears but hears not? 

What has a tongue but talks 

not? 
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Answer to Last Month’s 
Peter Rabbit Easter Puzzle 
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A Coat to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
There’s a coat that’s always fin- 
ished 
Without buttons. Queerer yet, 
This coat that I am speaking of 
Is always put on wet. 
In Honor of Saint Pat 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Change the first letter of Pat 
and find the answers to the words 
defined below: : 

A very friendly purring pet? 

To wear upon the head? 

A small black animal that flies? 

When one is too well fed? 
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What Is It? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
There’s something that we oft re- 
turn 
In happiness or sorrow; 
And yet this something we return 
We never, never borrow. 
Grocery List 
By Christine Mabry 
Rearrange the letters in each 
line so they will spell the name 
of something you buy at the gro- 
cery store. 
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Yimm 
Goes to 
Work 


“T’m tired of being useless 
and I want to go to work,” 
declared Jimmy Hardesty, 
who had never before done 
anything but amuse himself. | 

Surprised but pleased, his — 
father gave his consent to 
Jimmy’s taking a job de- 
livering groceries in the 
afternoon and investing his 
earnings in laying hens. 

What started Jimmy on 
his business career? Did he 
make good? What did he do 
that caused his parents to be 
very proud of him? These 
things are told you in 


HOW JIMMY CAME 
THROUGH 
the fascinating story of how 
a boy overcame selfishness 
and found greater joy in 
being useful and in sharing 
with others. 


In attractive stiff covers this 
book is’ priced at 
50 CENTS 


Unity School of Chtistianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘how to help your child form good habits, how to teach him 


DEAR PARENT: 


The fact that WEE WISDOM goes to your home each month 
is a sure sign that you are seeking the highest and best for 
your child, that you are vitally interested in helping him 
to acquire the character traits that will bring him happiness 
now and in the years to come. 

That is why I want to tell you about the book YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD, which Zelia M. Walters has written just for parents 
like you, parents who are asking to be shown the best and 
surest method of training their children for a happy, useful, 
and upright life. 

NO HARD-AND=FAST RULES 

YOU AND YOUR CHILD is not a theoretical treatise on 
child training. It lays down no fixed rules. It is just a 
friendly sharing of ideas that the author has gained from her 
experience in directing children in her own family, in the 
schoolroom, on the playground, in the Sunday school, and in 
social-settlement work. 

Through the message of her book Mrs. Walters seeks to 
help you come into closer, more understanding relations with 
your child, to tell you about some simple methods that will 
work for you just as they have worked for her. She shows you 


obedience and courage, how to cultivate in him a cheerful 
outlook, and a host of other things that you want to know. 


WHAT ONE MOTHER SAYS OF THIS BOOK 
"I want to say a word in appreciation of the book by 
Zelia M. Walters, and please tell her how much I like it. I 
have a family of five children, and so I am always eager to read 
good things on child training. To my mind this is a very superior 
book, so practical and inspiring! I cannot praise it too highly.” 


We believe that you too will find real 
help in the simple methods suggested in this 
book. Decide now to send for YOU AND YOUR 
CHILD. In cloth binding it is priced at $1; 
in lovely black flexible binding at $2. 


Cordially yours, 


| 


Editor WEE WISDOM 
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1; amily We want to say what we'd like best for our 
birthday. The cost of it is very small; it’s just a dollar, that is all! 
But what a gift! We've never seen the equal of this magazine, 
with stories, poems, pictures too; with things to make and things 
to do; a stamp page and a jolly song—fun to last us all day long! 
We mean WEE WISDOM! That’s our choice, and we think twins 
should have a voice! And so we hope you will agree to order it, 
dear family. And if you'll do it right away, ’t will come in time 
for our birthday.—The Twins 


There is no doubt what the twins want for their 


birthday. And speaking of birthdays, maybe you 


have to buy a gift for someone this month. Why 
not adopt the twins’ idea and order Wee Wisdom 
for your friend? As it is received once each month, 
it adds up to twelve birthday gifts in a row. 
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On page 31 of this number you will find 


a blank on which to order your gift. 


Wee 917 TRACY AVE... . KANSAS CITY, 


